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first problem of reconstruction is to achieve a definition of aim and 
purpose for America and for the nations of the world which shall be 
generous and exalted, but which shall also be definite enough to give 
the expert technician the sense that a tangible criterion of social value 

is at hand. 

Ordway Tead. 

New York City. 

Railway Rates and the Canadian Railway Commission. By 
D. A. MacGibbon. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin Company, 191 7. — 
xv, 264 pp. 

The first part of this volume, the value of which is in no way dimin- 
ished by the fact that it receives no recognition in the title, tells of the 
development of water and rail transportation in Canada, describes the 
present Canadian railway system and the freight rate structure and 
gives an account of the origin and growth of public regulation in the 
Dominion. The second part describes the rate problems with which 
the Canadian Railway Commission has been required to deal and ana- 
lyzes the principles which the Commission has devised for its guidance 
in maintaining an equitable relationship between the railroads and the 
public. 

The development of transportation in Canada, as Dr. MacGibbon 
points out, has been closely related to the development of transporta- 
tion in the northern part of the United States. While Pennsylvania 
and Maryland were pushing the construction of the Main Line of 
Public Works and the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, in response to 
New York's waterway between Albany and Buffalo^ Canada was en- 
deavoring to safeguard her commercial future by building the Welland 
Canal ; and just as the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Baltimore and 
Ohio were Philadelphia's and Baltimore's challenges to the supremacy 
of the port of New York, so the Grand Trunk embodied the compet- 
itive spirit of Montreal. The construction of three Canadian trans- 
continental lines marked the westward extension of the competitive 
struggle of the seaports and industrial cities of eastern Canada with 
similar centers in the northeastern section of the United States. In 
both countries, railroads received large subventions from public treas- 
uries, and in both, orgies of speculation, fraud and mismanagement 
were witnessed. Both suffered from the evils of high rates and vicious 
discriminations ; and in an effort to correct these evils both eventually 
created quasi-judicial commissions clothed with wide powers of regu- 
lation. 
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To his task of making a critical analysis of the work of the Canadian 
Railway Commission, Dr. MacGibbon brings a clear understanding of 
the difficulties involved in shaping workable theories of rate making, 
an intimate acquaintance with the Canadian rate structure and a thor- 
ough knowledge of the factors which have been of compelling influence 
in making the rate structure what it is. His plan is simple. He clas- 
sifies the rates investigated by the Commission into three main types : 
excessive rates, discriminative rates and rates inconsistent with wise 
public policy ; and he shows by a discussion of the Commission's de- 
cisions what theories it has evolved in connection with each type of 
rate problem. His presentation is logical, his criticisms fair, his con- 
clusions sound. His opinion of the Commission and its work is favor- 
able, though he feels that in permitting the railroads a large measure 
of discretion in the adoption of discriminating rates and practices, it 
has failed to exercise the directing influence upon industrial develop- 
ment which it might have exercised with benefit to the Canadian public. 

T. W. Van Metre. 
Columbia University. 

The Development of Rates of Postage. An Historical and 
Analytical Study. By A. D. Smith. London, George Allen and 
Unwin, Limited, 1917. — xii, 431 pp. 

This is an important book. In a brief introduction, Herbert Samuel, 
formerly Postmaster General of Great Britain, says : " It is more com- 
prehensive than any book on rates of postage yet published in the 
English language, or, I believe, in any other." 

Everybody knows something about rates of postage. Every school 
boy knows about Rowland Hill and the great principle of penny post- 
age. Knowing the facts, in part at least, and knowing the guiding 
principle, everybody feels entitled to an opinion. Hence, when Con- 
gress makes a change in the postage rates involving a new principle, 
or a new application of " the principle", such as was recently made in 
regard to postage rates on magazines, opinions spring Minerva-like 
from every head. This book affords a foundation for correcting those 
opinions. 

Mr. Smith, among many bits of interesting postal history , reviews 
Rowland Hill's famous activities and brings out certain phases of his 
great reform that are not in the story as popularly told. He shows that 
Hill was casting about for the best way to reduce the revenues of the 
government in one of those rare periods when it had a surplus. He 



